


SO THEY JUST SAT AND SAT AND SAT 
In Oklahoma City Negro teen-agers under NAACP guidance last month at- 
tempted to break jimcrow practice in some stores and restaurants. When they 
were refused service, as above in the Katz Drug Store, they just sat for hours. 
They came back the next day and the next, and in some cases the management 
gave up. Takes perseverance-—and guts. More power to these kids. 
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AND IKE PLAYED GOLF 





The integration fight: 
It’s ‘national policy’ 
vs. State obstruction 


T NOON on Aug. 28, when the nine 
‘ Supreme Court Justices filed in to 
take their places, the courtroom and 
the corridors were filled to capacity by 
an audience anticipating a momentous 
and historic occasion. 


The Justices were called back from 
their vacation to hear arguments on the 
NAACP’s appeal to vacate a stay grant- 
ed by the Eighth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, staying its own reversal of Dis- 
trict Judge Lemley’s order postponing 
Little Rock school integration for two 
and a half years. 


NAACP attorney Thurgood Marshall 
urged the court to act swiftly so that 
the seven Negro students seeking to re- 
turn to Little Rock’s Central High would 
have “the protection they need and de- 
sire.’ He said the courts could not sur-< 
render “to obstructionists and mob ac- 
tion,” just as when a bank is robbed, 
“you don’t close the bank—you put the 





THE FACTS ON THE QUEMOY CRISIS 





New danger of war rises in the 


By Kumar Goshal 


NLY DAYS after the Afro-Asians in 

’ the UN had pulled the U.S. back 
from the brink of war in the Middle East, 
Washington last week seemed again to 
be heading for the brink in the Formosa 
Strait. 

For nearly three years the U.S. has 
been helping Chiang Kai-shek build up 
the military strength of the Quemoy Is- 
lands, less than ten miles from the Fu- 
kien coast of China. Two weeks ago Pek- 
ing’s forces began shelling the islands 


heavily, in retaliation for the continuous 
bombardment of coastal villages and 
towns. There were reports that Peking 
was massing forces in Fukien to take 
over the seat of harassment so close to 
its mainland coast. 

Washington reacted belligerently. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at his Aug. 27 press 
conference said that Quemoy was vital 
to Chiang’s defense. He did not rule out 
the possibility that U.S. forces would use 
atomic weapons in any war over Quemoy. 
Secy. Dulles warned Peking it would be 


Formosa Strait 


wrong to assume that an attempt to re- 
cover Quemoy could be “ag limited oper- 


ation.” It would be, he said, 


“a threat to 
the peace of the world.” 
REINFORCEMENTS: Washington went 
beyond a warning. It rushed the Seventh 
Fleet from Singapore (where they had 
caused a furor by their presence) to the 
Formosa Strait to join the Navy aircraft 
carrier Essex and four destroyers de- 
tached from the Sixth Fleet in the Med- 
iterranean. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


robbers in jail.” 


SHARP QUESTIONS: To Justice White 
taker’s query whether he was asking the 
court to decide the whole merits of sege 
regation versus integration at Centra] 
High, Marshall said he would be glad if 
the court would rule on the whole mer- 
its of the case. 

Richard C. Butler, chief counsel] for 
the Little Rock school board, followed 
Marshall. Butler asked the court to rule 
only on the 30-day stay granted by the 
Circuit Court. He pleaded that the stay 
be allowed to stand, so that the board 
would have time to file a petition with 
the Supreme Court to review fully the 
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Circuit Court’s ruling in favor of intee 
gration. He called for “patience and fore 
bearance,” and for time for the board to 
explain to the citizens of Little Rock 
what was “national policy” on integrae 
tion. 

The intensely dramatic quality of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 











World protest may save Jimmy Wilson's life i in Alabama 


N UNORGANIZED, spontaneous and 
still growing world protest move- 
ment last week seemed destined to save 
Jimmy Wilson, 55-year-old Alabama Ne- 
gro handyman, from death in the elec- 
tric chair on a charge of stealing $1.95. 
The Alabama Supreme Court has up- 
held Wilson’s death sentence, but has 
pending before it a petition for rehearing. 
The court’s next reporting day was Sept. 
4, the day before the scheduled execu- 
tion. Alabama sources insisted that even 
if a rehearing were denied, Wilson would 
automatically get a stay to permit fur- 
ther court action or an appeal for clem- 
ency to the governor. 


Although Alabama Gov. James E. Fol- 
som refuses to discuss the case before it 
is officially before him, he said on Aug. 
26: “If I can find some excuse to turn 
somebody loose, Ill always do it.” His 
office is flooded with protests and ap- 
peals from al] over the world. 


HARRIMAN ACTS: New York’s Gov. 
Harriman joined those intervening in 


Wilson's behalf on Aug. 29 by wiring Gov. 
Folsom, a personal friend. Harriman’s 
action was credited largely to the Buffalo 
headquarters of the New York United 
Independent-Socialist Campaign Com- 
mittee, which added Wilson’s cause to 
its petition-circulating chores, and form- 
ed a non-partisan committee which sent 
a delegation to see the governor. 

The suddenness and the scope of inter- 


" national reaction to the case still had 


State Dept. officials, sensitive to such 
matters, baffled last week. Jet magazine, 
a Negro monthly, first told the Jimmy 
Wilson story in full, but the first general 
report of his plight was in a routine five- 
paragraph Associated Press story dated 
Aug. 16. 

Original reaction abroad apparently 
came in Australia, where a group protest- 
ed to the U.S. Ambassador. The news 
then spread to Canada, where Mrs. Kay 
Lines of Toronto called Prime Minister 
Nkrumah of Ghana, an old friend, by 
long-distance telephone. On Aug. 27 
Nkrumah asked his Washington Ambas- 
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sador to supply him with the full facts 
in the case. 


PLENTY GOING ON: Since then most 
European papers, East and West, have 
front-paged the issue, and the press in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America have tak- 
en it up. 

Other world-wide actions have includ- 
ed these: In Ottawa, Canada, a member 
of Parliament called upon the govern- 
ment to intervene. In Rio de Janeiro a 
petition was signed by 1,800. In London, 
West Indian students demonstrated be- 
fore the U.S. Emoassy in a driving rain 
and several groups of prominent person- 
ages sent letters to President Eisenhower. 
In Manchester 500 signed petitions ask- 
ing for a reprieve. In Copenhagen a youth 
congress protested to Eisenhower and 
Folsom. 


Most persons abroad were shocked to 
learn that robbery is still a capital of- 
fense in many states in the U.S. and that 
in Alabama those put to death for it have 
all been Negroes. 


a ie 








JIMMY WILSON 
There was a cry of outrage 
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Keep on trying 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I was struck by Anna Louise 
Strong’s remarks (Aug. 25) about 
the deep desire for peace and 
friendship with all peoples, in- 
cluding Americans, which ani- 
mates the people of the Soviet 
Union. I spent ten days or so in 
Moscow and Leningrad recently 
and can testify to the truth of 
the impression. That passion for 
friendship was manifested to- 
ward a group of Americans lin- 
ed up against the fence sur- 
rounding the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow on the day of the first 
great demonstration against U.S. 
intervention in Lebanon. It is 
amazing what easy and deep 
rapport one feels with these peo- 
ple on what might be called the 
human, emotional level. 

It is lamentable that when it 
comes to serious political dis- 
cussion on- the intellectual level 
it is virtually impossible to com- 
municate at all. Ordinary peo- 
ple have, and more sophisticated 
ones either have or pretend to 
have, an idealized picture of the 
foreign policy of their own gov- 
ernment which makes it difficult 
for them to see any sense or 
morality at all in U.S. policy 
and absolutely impossible ap- 
parently to entertain any doubt 
about the flawlessly peaceful 
character of Soviet action in 
Hungary. 

I am convinced that the ef- 
fort to communicate must never- 
theless be persistently made. 
From our side that can effective- 
ly be done only by those who see 
and frankly proclaim the stupid- 
ity and frequent immorality of 
current U.S. foreign policy. 

A. J. Muste 





Unprincipled politics 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The most hopeful political ac- 
tivity to emerge on the horizon 
during the years of Witch Hunt 
and Cold War has been the 
launching of a United Inde- 
pendent-Socialist ticket, headed 
by Corliss Lamont and John Mc- 
Manus, in this November’s state- 
wide and senatorial elections in 
New York. 

Yet one reads with dismay 
that the Communist Party lead- 
ership is actively opposing this 
movement. Their refusal of ads 
submitted by the Independent- 
Socialist candidates to the Work- 
er, added to the warning that 
the ‘united movement withdraw 
all statewide candidates or they 
(the CP) would give “only con- 
ditional support to Dr. Lamont” 
in his race for the Senate, is the 
rawest kind o. political black- 
maii! 

This display of unprincipled 
politics is equalled only by a 
similar maneuver of the Old 
Guard leadership several years 
ago when they extended left- 
handed support to the Democrat, 
Wagner, and adopted a “drag- 
your-feet” policy with respect to 
Clifford McAvoy, the American 
Labor Party candidate in the 
contest for New York’s mayor. 

The die-hard leadership must 
not be allowed to perform a sim- 
ilar operation on the newly 
emerged United Independent- 
Socialist movement. 

Bill Smith 


For unfolded hands 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

So the Young Demos of Cali- 
fornia said in effect: “Get those 
Marines out of Lebanon.” And 
so “Name Withheld” of Holly- 
wood sees in this action “an 
overwhelming vindication of the 
policy of working within the 
Democratic Party.” Maybe the 
young Demos felt a natural re- 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Our nomination for the 
Most Unreconstructed Rebel 
of them all goes to the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., man who has 
said that under no circum- 
stances will he buy a four- 
cent stamp featuring a like- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln, a 
Republican president. 

—Macon News 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
J. G., Geesville, Ga. 











luctance to go out and die for 
the oil interests and were un- 
aware that they had _ been 
“worked on” by progressives. 
Progressives can applaud this 
action, cf course. But are we 
now, in view of this isolated 
event, to fold our hands in pray- 
erful thanksgiving and wait pa- 
tiently perhaps for years until 
another progressive action by 
Democrats occurs to bolster our 
timid souls? Would it not be ac- 
tion more in the spirit of the 
true progressives to get inde- 
pendent political moves going, 
such as the Independent-Social- 
ist ticket in New York State, thus 
forcing the Demos to liberalize 
their own program if they hope 
to retain the votes of the com- 
mon people? Also, of course, it 
would be building something 
the common people need most 
desperately, a political movement 
in support of their own needs 
and aspirations. 
Hal Driggs 


That beats everything 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

As a small “i” independent 
socialist I’ve been circulating 
nominating petitions for the In- 
dependent - Socialist Party’s 
slate, the Socialist Party’s Con- 
gressional candidate, and the 
New Deal Pioneer Party’s state 
senatorial candidate. 

I ran into an obviously erudite 
young man in his mid-twenties 
who, when approached, glared 
at me scornfully and said, “I 
don’t vote.” 

“Oh,” I replied equally scorn- 
fully, “are you a member of the 
Beat Generation?” 

*No,” he responded. 
are.” 


“You 
Cynthia Speare 


No pseudo-socialism 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I've been reading your most 
informative periodical for years 
and its lucid objective articles 
depicting the struggles of the 
people for a better way of life 
are most welcome. 

I credit your clear analysis of 
the formidable Soviet-Chinese 
bloc to the fact that you have 
not permitted your reasoning to 
be influenced by any pseudo- 
socialists. I note in the Aug. 25 
GUARDIAN you state that you 
are a non-communist pro-social- 
sist publication. Doesn’t the 
Trotskyite publication make a 
Similar claim? 

I enclose $10 for a two-year 
renewal of a hard hitting, pro- 
socialist, non-trotskyite publica- 
tion. 

Casimir T. Nowacki 


Harry Carlisle's case 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 

Unfortunately, your article on 
the Harry Carlisle case was based 
on incomplete data. In May, 
1958, a two-to-one decision of 
a panel of the Court of Appeals 
ordered the case remanded to 
the District Court “with direc- 
tions to set aside the order of 
deportation, without prejudice 
to such further proceedings by 
the Service as may be consistent 
with law.” 

This decision was based on 
the fact that at the deportation 
hearing the Special Inquiry Of- 
ficer refused to order the pro- 
duction of a statement made in 
writing to the Service by one of 
the witnesses (Roy Huggins) 
who had testified that Carlisle 
had been a Communist Party 


member. The Court relied on the 
Jencks decision mainly. 

In June, 1958, however, the 
government moved for a rehear- 
ing by the full nine-man Court. 
No date for the hearing has 
been set. 

Rose Chernin, 
Exec. Director 
Los Angeles Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born 


Al Fisher’s right 
PINEHURST, WASH. 

Al Fisher has been subjected 
to two trials and two appeals 
following his arrest as he was on 
his way to stand picket duty dur- 
ing the big West Coast Wood- 
worker,; strike of 1954. He was 
charged with falsely signing the 
non-communist affidavit re- 
quired of union officials under 
Taft-Hartley. If finally convict- 
ed Al Fisher faces a sentence of 
five years. Now here is the rub. 
A) has exhausted his appeals in 
the lower courts and now faces 
the task of getting his case heard 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Al has a right to have his case 
heard. But, to exercise that right 
Al must have at least a mini- 
mum fighting fund and here is 
one place your help is urgently 
needed. 

Committee to Defend Al Fisher 

P.O. Box 164 

Pinehurst, Wash. 





London Daily Mirror 
“The first thing is to find a 
place to send postcards from.” 


For Cleveland areca 
WILLOWICK, O. 

Readers in the Greater Cleve- 
land area may be interested in 
joining other GUARDIAN read- 
ers to form GUARDIAN clubs 
to initiate meetings or discus- 
sions on matters of topical in- 
terest and to build the circulation 
of the paper. If you are inter- 
ested in GUARDIAN club activ- 
ity, if you have news items for 
the paper, if you are interested 
in display or classified advertis- 
ing information, please get in 
touch with we. 

Anita B. Reinthaler 
177 E. 316th St. 
Willowick, O. 


On the way 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Although world affairs, war in 
the Middle East and other prob- 
lems seem most important at this 
time, I wonder why the GUARD- 
IAN doesn’t publish more arti- 
cles on the impending economic 
collapse in the United States? 
The increase in the national 
debt limit and increased foreign 
spending places our domestic 
economy in much worse shape 
than the countries we are sub- 
sidizing in order to keep them 
from going communist. I suppose 
this is what a real radical might 
want, but it sure isn’t neces- 
sary. Automation, increased un- 
employment and an obvious so- 
cial collapse are on the way. Let’s 
do something about it. 
Ed Simms 


A long fight 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I am still fighting my Ohio 
Fifth Amendment case. July 24 
I filed in the U.S. Supreme Court 
for the second time. This all 
Started April 1, 1952! We hope 
to get a final answer in our fa- 
vor some time next /all. 

This will not only settle pend- 
ing cases for many other victims 
of the now defunct Ohio Un- 
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The unbossed Boss 


E THOUGHT YOU FOLKS OUT THERE might like to be let 
Wi. un a few of the highlights of the free and open conventions 
held by the Democratic and Republican parties in New York State 
last week. We can think of no two better reasons for voting the 
straight Independent-Socialist ticket in the Empire State. 

On the Democratic side, in Buffalo, there was no surprise over 
the renomination of Gov. Harriman, whose chief claim on history 
is that ne was one of the main architects of the cold war and re- 
mains true to his crusader’s oath to battle to the end against ‘‘werld 
communism.” But there was a little brouhaha over the candidate 
for U.S. Senator. There the choice was “left to the delegates on the 
floor” who had been told last April how to vote by Democratic boss 
Carmine de Sapio. The choice was New York County District At- 
torney Frank Hogan. 

Hogan was Gescribed by the N.Y. Times as having built up in 
17 years in office a reputation for “integrity and honesty that has 
never been questioned.” One might add: and for nonentity. You can 
count on one hand the number of times Hogan has expressed him- 
self on matters not confined to the island of Manhattan. 


The DA’s office in New York is run like an army. Nobody talks 
without consulting “the Chief,” and the Chief doesn’t talk. An asso- 
ciate once said of him: “If it is the duration o1 great sentiments that 
makes great men, then Frank S. Hogan is a great man.” That is 
reaching pretty far down in the barrel. 


AYOR WAUGUNUR OF NEW YORK and Gov. Harriman were 

holding out for Thomas K. Finletter, a more liberal cold war- 
rior, for the Senate spot. But Carmine got the boys off into a side 
room, while the free and open delegates were milling about on the 
rudderless convention floor, and said: “It’s Hogan.” It was Hogan. 

To cream the cake, Carmine also successfully put up Peter J. 
Crotty of Buffalo, the Erie County Democratic leader, for Attorney 
General. Crotty is a real old-fashioned county boss whose political 
theories are so moss-backed that he is beloved of the Republican 
Buffalo Evening News, a publication which has not had a fresh idea 
since McKinley. 

An example of how Crotty « perates: When the Finletter forces 
were planning a demonstration for their man, they hired three 
Buffalo bands to play in the convention hall. The local Crotty ma- 
chine at the last minute hired the bands back at a higher rate to 
keep silent. How’s that for free and open competition? 


HINGS WERE MUCH QUIETER in Rochester, where Nelson 

Rockefeller was named as the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. There were some touching attempts to pin the nickname 
“Rocky” on this ambitious son of John D. Jr., but they didn’t take. 
Asked how she felt about her husband’s running, Mrs. Rockfeller 
said: “It’s what Nelson wants.” And what Nelson wants he’s got 
the means to get. 


The only ripple came over the question of replacing retiring 
U.S. Sen. Irving M. I es. Before the convention, in a sea of medio- 
crities, only Rep. Kenneth B. Keating stood out. But he said No: 
he felt he could best serve the nation by remaining in the House, 
where he was the ranking Republican on the Judiciary Committee. 
Then, in the best traditional manner, a draft movement was rigged 
up, complete with a call from tie Vice President speaking for the 
President, and 24 hours later Keating said Yes: he felt he could 
best serve the nation by moving over to the Senate. 


ND THE LIBERAL PARTY? Well, it met in gloomy session in 

New York, endorsed Harriman, balked over Crotty, and named 
Finletter for the Senate. The Times the next day summed up the 
measure of independence usually demonstrated by the Liberal Party. 
The headline over its story read: “Liberals Choose Finletter for 
Senate, But Could Shift.” 

They always could, couldn’t they? 
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American Committee, but will 


also be a democratic victory in 
one of the most reactionary states 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
I like your paper even though 
you sometimes slide about in your 
thinking. (The readers’ letters 
always seem to help straighten 
you out!) 


Anna H. Morgan 


A good proposal 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Could the GUARDIAN include 
more space for comment from 
a broad spectrum of foreign pe- 
riodicals? This would lessen 
chances of it becoming ingrown 
and doctrinaire in its approach 
to new developments and old 
questions. 


Roger Cartwright 
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THE RECORD OF THE SESSION JUST ADJOURNED 





How Congress gave the green light to monopoly enterprise 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
O PREVIOUS CONGRESS has 50 
vigorously investigated the influence 
of monopolistic enterprise on the national 
economy, on the decisions of the Admin- 
istration, and on Federal regulatory agen- 
cies as the Congress just adjourned. Nor 
has any previous Congress done less to 
bring these influences under control of 

the people. 


One measure that might have begun 
a movement to cleanse the election proc- 
ess, the Hennings bill, was never report- 
ed out of committee. It called for full 
disclosure of campaign contributions, not 
only in the general elections, but the 
primaries. Few southern Democrats or 
Republicans would like to have the vot- 
ers know the major sources of their cam- 
paign chests. 


Members of Congress who recognize 
election reform as an essential step to- 
ward obtaining a Congress that more 
nearly represents a majority of the peo- 
ple feel discouraged, even hopeless, on 
this subject. 


BACKDROP OF CONSERVATISM: Vir- 
tually everything that the 85th Congress 
has done—and avoided doing—must be 
judged against this background. 





Fitzpatrick in Sst. 
“Two more and we’ve got the works.” 


Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘Perhaps the most significant alliance 
jn the Congress which has just ended its 
second session, was the bond between 
Democrats from the southeastern states 
and the Republican leaders. The ultra- 
conservative approach, which is motivat- 
ed by extreme fear of social and eco- 
nomic reform, has cemented this alli- 
ance into an obstacle almost impene- 
trable by progressive measures. 

In the field of defense legislation con- 
servatism was fortified by deeply in- 
grained primitive combative instincts. 
Russian progress has stimulated compe- 
titive military preparation. Congress ap- 
propriated $39.6 billion for defense, $815 
million more than the President sought, 
and $6 billion more than last year. Chief- 
ly because of this the debt limit was rais- 
ed $13 billion to $288 billion. 

This could spell continued inflation 
and depreciation of the dollar. Most 
certainly, it inhibits expansion of unem- 
ployment compensation, health and wel- 
fare measures. 


DOMINANCE OF CORPORATIONS: The 
dominance of corporate interests over the 
public interest was evidenced in many 
ways. 

Pressures by the Bankers’ Lobby kill- 
ed a proposed investigation of the bank- 
ing system, which died in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 
Oil and Gas Lobby defeated reduction 
of the petroleum depletion tax deduc- 
tion. The Real Estate Lobby squelched 
expansion of public housing, financial 
encouragement of cooperative housing, 
and adequate slum clearance. 

In the field of public and cooperative 
power legislation the open, raw influence 
of the Power Lobby, with the aid of the 
White House, won most of its objectives. 

In the last days of Congress a bill to 
authorize the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to finance expansion through the 
sale of revenue bonds was defeated by 
the stubborn, autocratic refusal of House 
Rules Committee Chairman Howard W. 
Smith (D-Va.) to give the measure & 
rule that would bring it before the House 
for vote. 


IN SHERM’S OFFICE: The proposal for 


a high Federal dam in Hells Canyon to 





Herblock in Washington Post 
Report from behind the Golden Curtain 


replace the low dams being constructed 
by the Idaho Power Co. fared no better. 
One of the members of the House Public 
Works Committee, who had pledged sup- 
port, was found to be in the office of 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, when the committee vote was be- 
ing taken. The bill was killed. 

A vigorous atomic energy program for 
rural electric cooperatives and municipal 
power systems was crushed; and a bill 
to restore to the REA Administrator au- 
thority to pass upon important REA 
loans died in committee. 

Congress did, however, expand social 
security benefits, which is a major step 
in the direction of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of low-income groups. 
Each Congress since 1950 has made some 
move in this direction, not primarily to 
promote a balanced economy, but be- 
cause the number of voters receiving so- 
cial security benefits has increased enor- 
mously—from an original 26,000,000 to 
74,000,000. There are now 127,000,000 
holders of social security cards. 

Unemployment compensation assist- 
ance to states was extended from 26 


weeks duration to 39 weeks for states 
which desire to take advantage of addi- 
tional Federal funds made available. 


FARM LEGISLATION? In no area of 
law-making did the modern concept of 
a planned economy clash more openly 
with the 19th Century theory of the bene- 
ficent, self-regulating market place than 


_in farm legislation. Secy. of Agriculture 


Benson, supported almost solidly by the 
Republicans and backed by many Demo- 
crats, has held to the theory that agri- 
cultural surpluses could be reduced ef- 
fectively only by permitting the market 
to determine prices. 


The result was legislation in the 85th 
Congress that routed the Farm Bloc all 
along the line. At the beginning of the 
session Benson asked for a bill that would 
erable him to reduce price supports on 
basic crops to 60% of parity, compared 
with the current 75% level. In the end, 
he got even more than he asked. 


SOME PROGRESS MADE: Progress was 
made when the aid to education bill call- 
ing for expenditures of $887 million was 
passed in the last hours of the session. 
The main provisions were for $295 mil- 
lion in student loans, and $300 million 
to help schools buy scientific equipment. 
Emphasis was on the training of scien- 
tists and technicians to compete in space- 
age developments with Russia, although 
the proposal for 23,000 annual $250 
scholarships for four years was elimin- 
ated. Nor was there any provision for 
school construction, considered by most 
educators as a basic need of our primary 
and grammar school system. 


One of the most important, though 
least publicized, actions of Congress was 
the establishment of a small business 
capital financing system within the Small 
Business Administration. The chief me- 
chanism by which this is to be accom- 
plished is the establishment of Small 
Business Investment Companies, in which 
local capital is to be matched with Fed- 
eral funds. 


CONCLUSION: There just were not 


enough liberals in the 85th Congress to 
make it a liberal Congress, 





McMANUS HITS AT MISINFORMATION 





Independent-Socialists drive 
for 30,000 New York signers 


By Robert E. Light 


S THE SEPT. 9 deadline for filing 
nominating petitions in New York 
approached, independent candidates 
stepped up the tempo of their petition 
campaigns. At a meeting in New York on 
Aug. 27, Independent-Socialist candidate 
for Governor, John T. McManus, an- 
nounced that 18,479 petition signatures 
had been obtained. Required for a place 
on the ballot are 12,000, but the I-S 
campaign committee aimed at 30,000 in 
order to withstand all challenges. 
Canvassing for signatures was to con- 
tinue right up to Sept. 8. Volunteers for 
canvassing and processing of petitions 
were asked to come to I-S headquarters 
at 799 Broadway (phone: GR 3-2141) 
or to Young Socialist Alliance, 144 2nd 
Av. (phone: GR 5-7920). 


ON MISINFORMATION: In his speech 
on Aug. 27 McManus sought to correct 
misinformation being spread about the 
political make-up of the Independent- 
Socialist movement, and especially the 
charge that it is “dominated by Trotzy- 
ites” and is “‘an*ti-Soviet” in policy. He 
said: . 

“I do not believe there is any fruit for 
us in picking fights with other groups 
we think ought to be with us. However, 
I don't believe, either, that those of us 


who are independents can stand aside 
and simply disclaim that the Socialist 
Workers Party has motivated this move- 
ment, that it is the most influential ele- 
ment in it, and so on... It is to the 
credit of each and every group and tend- 
ency participating in this effort that we 
have brought so near to success this gi- 
gantic job of placing a new party on the 
ballot. 


“The Socialist Workers Party has been 
an exemplary part of this political coali- 
tion. It has staved its point of view 
which is listened to and heard along with 
other points of view. It has worked as well 
as anyone toward putting together a. pro- 
gram on which we could find common 
agreement. If. we had decided to have a 
sledge-hammer fight, it would have brok- 
en up the coalition. We have a good, 
fruitful, workmanlike coalition and while 
the SWP is not the most influential ele- 
mentinit.. . it certainly has been the 
most hardworking. 

“I do not think that socialism in our 
country can be built by the technique 
of fratricidal warfare. I think the civil 
war on the Left should be over.” 


DAVIS CAMPAIGN: In Harlem Benja- 
min J. Davis, Communist leader running 
for the State Senate on the People’s 
Rights ticket, centered his fire on the 


case of Jimmy Wilsen (see p. 1). At one 
of his street corner rallies, 2,000 people 
passed a resolution demanding that Gov. 
Folsom stay the execution, On Aug. 25 
Davis addressed a meeting of the Bap- 
tist Ministerial Conference on the Wilson 
case. The ministers moved to raise funds 
for a protest campaign and urged its 400 
affiliated churches to circulate petitions. 


KOPPERSMITH CAMPAIGN: On New 
York’s lower East Side Hal Koppersmith, 
wHo describes himself as socialist cur- 
mudgeon running for the State Senate, 
asked all socialist groups to cooperate in 
“guaranteeing the largest socialist vote 
possible” in New York. He called fur sup- 
port of the full Independent-Socialist 
ticket and for David McReynolds, candi- 
date for Congress in Manhattan’s 13th 
CD, and for Davis. Koppersmith himself 
was not assured a place on the ballot un- 
less he got 3,000 petition signatures. He 
was organizing canvassers from his head- 
quarters at 323 E. 8th St. 


DETROIT—SIGHTS ON ’60: In Detroit, 
where attempts to organize a united so- 
cialist ticket failed, the Socialist Workers 
Party, having collected 35,500 signatures 
last winter, had a full slate in the field. 
Frank Lovell, SWP candidate for Gov- 
ernor, sent a letter to all other socialist 
groups urging their support. Noting that 
the groups were not in agreement except 
on the need for socialism, he asked for 
“critical endorsement and support.” He 
wrote: “It is our proposal that we begin 
to work together now despite our differ- 
ences on many questions. In this way we 
hope to accomplish . . united social- 
ist action, and preparation for a national 
united ticket in 1960.” 


CLEVELAND ACTION: Also looking bee 


yond the November elections were Eric 
J. Reinthaler and J. Gordon in Cleveland. 
They circulated a letter last June to 
leading progressives calling for a na- 
tional socialist conference late this year. 
They report favorable response from 
many well-known socialists throughout 
the country. In a follow-up letter they 
conclude: “A place must be provided 
where the experiences of socialists in the 
November elections can be pooled and 
views exchanged on the question: “Where 
do we go from here?” 


Those interested in sponsoring the 
project or expressing their views should 
write to Eric J. Reinthaler, 177 E. 316th 
St., Willowick, Ohio. 


VEALERS ARE 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“You'll note the familiar cave painting 
motif.” 
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War and peace—and the public s 


The following editorial appeared in the Arizona 
Daily Star of Tucson on Aug. 21, 1958. 


* SOME SOVIET MAGAZINE with more than 
1,000,000 circulation, and enjoying wide respect for 
its alert reporting, should publish in one of its current 
issues two pages replete with pictures and diagrams 
showing how Soviet submarines armed with thermo- 
nuclear weapons could devastate strategic industrial 
centers in the United States, what would we do? 


“Would we not cite it as proof of the Soviet Union’s 
aggressive plans to atiack us, and compel us to submit 
to its domination? 


Would it not frighten a large number of American 
people to see such a graphic article, and would they not 
become angrier and angrier at the Soviet Union? 


Well, the Soviet Union has not done this. But we have. 

All one needs to do is to go to a newsstand and pur- 
chase a copy of the August 22 edition of U. S. News & 
World Report, and turn to Pages 52 and 53. On Page 53 
appears qa geographic diagram, a well-done job in yel- 
low and black and white print, with the yellow arcs 
reaching down from the polar cap to as far as Moscow, 
Magnitogorsk and other targets in Siberia and Kam- 
chatka. These arcs portray the range of our missile- 
armed submarines operating in the polar seas. 


Printed in white type on black is the explanation, 
“Thus: American nuclear submarines, hidden under the 
polar ice cap, could strike sudden retaliatory blows with 
the Polaris-type ballistic missile that might knock out 
most of Russia’s warmaking facilities.” 





Grant {n Oakland Tribune 
No better memorial? 


HILE IN SOME RESPECTS this news may en- 
courage our self-confidence, we must not overlook 
the fact that the Russians will reproduce this article, 
and cite it as proof of America’s aggressive designs and 
plans to destroy the Soviet Motherland. We should ex- 


pirit of America 


pect the Russian people to react just the way we would 
react, if they used a similar printed display to prove 
how well the Moscow government plans to use its un- 
deniably vast submarine power. 

Connect all of this with the landing of our troops in 
Lebanon, only a few hundred miles from Russia’s south- 
ern border. Can we blame the Russians for calling us 
warmongers and ambitious imperialists? Would we re- 
strain ourselves as well as the Russian government and 
its people have so far, if something like that were done 
by the Russians to us? 


ECAUSE THIS MATTER involves war and peace 
B and the destiny of our country, it should have the 
sober consideration of the American people. The kind 
of public spirit it arouses, a spirit of fear, anger and of 
nearly blind militancy, creates the political atmosphere 
that incites and intensifies the very, very dangerous 
armament race we are now in. 

If we use the records of history as a guide, we will 
see that comparable situations have developed many 
times in the past, and that always wars have followed. 
That so little is being done to calm apprehensions, that 
efforts to promote a more peaceful spirit are denounc- 
ed, and brushed aside, provide a startling contrast. 

How else can anything but war happen when the 
American public spirit of today has become intoxicated 
with that militant self-righteousness that always pre- 
cedes every war? © 

Why is there such a total absence of any kind of a 
program that would teach those civilian fundamentals 
of fair dealing such as doing unto others as we would 
have them do unto us? 





The Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 


issue being discussed was evidenced by 
the sharp questions from the bench that 
often pierced the court’s dignified pro- 
cedure. Marshall was asked few ques- 
tions; but Butler faced a barrage of them, 


LAW OF THE LAND: Justice Frankfur- 
furter tartly pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court's 1954 decision had already 
set the “national policy.” A sharp ex- 
change came between Chief Justice Ware 
ren and Butler when the latter assert- 
ed that Gov. Faubus had told the peo- 
ple of Arkansas the 1954 decision was 
“not the law of the land.” When Butler 
reminded Warren that he had been the 
governor of a great state, the Chief Jus- 
tice cut him short, saying: 

“When I was governor . I abided 
by the decisions of the court. I have never 
before . heard a lawyer argue that 
the statements of a governor, on what 
is legal and illegal, should control the 
actions of a court.” 

The last to plead was U.S. Solicitor 
Gen. J. Lee Rankin, representing the gov- 
errment through the Justice Dept. and 
presenting the government’s view at the 
request of the Supreme Court. Fully sup- 
porting the NAACP’s views, Rankin said: 

“The American people are entitled to 
@ definitive statement from the Supreme 
Court as to whether force and violence 
@re grounds for going backward a step.” 


FORCE AND VIOLENCE: He noted that 
the trouble at Central High was not the 
fault of the Negro students but of those 
who used force and violence and against 





waren on? 


INSIDE THE BUILDING NINE MEN WERE TALKING ABOUT THEM AND THEIR SCHOOL 








Siz of the Negro students who attended Little Rock’s Central High outside the Supreme Court. 


whom the school board should have 
sought an injunction. He added: 

“If you teach the children that as 
goon as you get force and violence, the 
Courts are going to bow to them, I think 
you destroy the whole educational proc- 
ess, then and there.” 

Assuring the court that he believed 
“in due regard and careful consideration 








of the South's problems,” Rankin con- 
tinued: 


“There is not a place tn the country, 
if it has the will, that can’t make a start, 
even a small one, in solving this prob- 
lem.” 

After listening to all the arguments, 
the Supreme Court ordered the Little 
Rock school board to file its petition for 
a review of the Circuit Court’s ruling 
by Sept. 8, with the understanding that 
Central High would not open until Sept 
15; permitted the government and the 
NAACP to file briefs on the merits of 
the board's appeal by Sept. 10; and set 


Sept. 11 for oral arguments by all par- 
ties 
IKE’S STAND: Rankin's argument was 


weakened, however, by President EHisen- 
hower’s statement the day before at his 
press conference that he personally pre- 
ferred “slower” integration because “we 
have got to have reason and sense and 
education if this process is going 
to have any real acceptance in the U.S.” 
In a rebuttal to Rankin’s statement, But- 


ler quickly pointed out that the Presi- 
dent’s position “is exactly the position 
the school board has taken.” This was 
also the plea of Arkansas Senator Ful- 
bright, who had filed a friend of the 
court brief. 


NAACP exec. secy. Roy Wilkins de- 
nounced the President's statement as “in- 
credible.” He said that four years after 
the Supreme Court decision seven south- 
ern states have failed to place a single 
Negro student in an all-white school, 
and that only 770 school districts out of 
some 3,000 in the South have done any- 
thing toward integration. “If this is too 
much speed,” he said, “then we certainly 
do not understand the word speed.” 


On Sept. 1 the Little Rock school 
board, on the recommendation of Butler, 
voted to postpone the opening of Central 
High and other schools until Sept. 15, 
despite Gov. Faubus’ opposition. Mrs. 
L. C. Bates, Arkansas president of the 
NAACP, said that, no matter what hap- 
pened, Negro parents were still willing 
to step forward and say 


“I want my child to get a better edu- 
cation; I want my child to go to Central 
High school.” 


wer 
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Peek-a-boo! 


EAR KLANSMEN: This is a personal 

note to you. Our annual August 
clearance sale is now underway and we 
urge you to take advantage of our re- 
duced price on Cotton Eyelet Embroidery 
suitable for your riding uniform. Why 
suffer from this heat in your usual togs 
of muslin bed sheet? Our Cotton Eyelet 
is guaranteed to allow your pointed heads 
to go through! Klanettes can cut arm 
holes to suit your personal need. There’s 
plenty more riding to be done before 
winter sets in, and by buying at our re- 
duced price you'll be ready for early sum- 
mer rides next year. Be comfortable on 
your rides of mercy! Please address your 
order to: BIG BROTHER UNIFORM 
CO., DEGRADATION, MISS. We ship 
PDQ, as well as COD. (Paid Political 
Adv.) —The Petal Paper, Petal, Miss. 
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JIMCROW OVER THE OCEAN 





Race riots in Britain 
and why they occur 


By Cedric Belfrage 


LONDON 
RITISH NEWSPAPERS last week 
carried these black headlines: 
“Race Riot in Britain” and “Little Rock 
Must Not Come to Britain.” The head- 
lines were prompted by clashes which 
had erupted in the industrial Midlands 
city of Nottingham and in London over 
the previous weekend. It was Britain's 
worst race violence in years. 

In Nottingham on Aug. 23 more than 
200 white men and women and West 
Indians, Africans and Pakistanis fought 
for nearly two hours with knives, bottles, 
razors and sticks. The Nottingham police 
said the fighting broke out as a colored 
reprisal for previous attacks by whites. 
In the next week carloads of white youths 
toured London's Notting Hill section at- 
tacking West Indians with iron bars and 
other weapons. 

An Englishwoman who had narrowly 
escaped injury in Nottingham said: “It 
was ghastly. Shop windows and pave- 
ments were spattered with blood. Trou- 
ble has been going on for monthss, but 
we have never had such a night as this.” 


THE REASON WHY: Racial tension in 
Britain has increased with the influx 
of West Indian and Pakistani workers 
fleeing from acute unemployment at 
home and welcomed by British industries 
to overcome the post-war labor shortage. 
With unemployment growing in Britain 
itself, friction between white and colored 
workers has become more frequent, espe- 
cially in taverns and dance halls, and 
hotels and rooming houses, this summer, 

For example, in Wolverhampton this 
summer an unidentified man leaped on 
the band platform during a dance at the 
Scala ballroom and chopped up three 
trumpets and a saxophone with an ax be- 
fore being led away. 

Wolverhampton is a community in the 
Birmingham industrial complex, where 
an above-average percentage of the 190,- 








000 colored people in Britain live and 
work. (Two years ago the influx of Ne- 
groes into bus-service jobs there caused 
a brief, abortive strike by white busmen.) 
The Scala dance hall has banned colored 
people; members of the progressive Musi- 
clans Union have consequently been in- 
structed not to play there. The Scala 
sued the union for conspiracy and dam- 
ages, but the suit was dismissed on the 
ground that it is not unlawful to oppose 
the color bar. The man with the ax was 
presumably expressing his sentiments 
about scab bands, the “color bar,” or 
both. 

In the same week three American wom- 
en who had booked rooms at a London 
hotel months before were turned away 
when the manager saw they were Ne- 
groes. This gave the Episcopalian Bishop 
of New Jersey—one of many bishops 
staying at the hotel for the Lambeth con- 
ference here—the opportunity to com- 
ment with pride: “It could never happen 
in New Jersey.” None of the bishops was 
reported checking out in protest. 


HOW CIVILIZED? These events, coin- 
ciding with Paul Robeson’s return to 
Britain, caused many in the U.S. and 
elsewhere +0 wonder about Britain’s re- 
putedly civilized attitude on the “color 
question.” Frank Pilgrim, public rela- 
tions officer of the British Caribbean 
Welfare Service, reported to Jamaica his 
grave concern about the “official condon- 
ation” of “violent behavior” toward col- 
ored peoples here. 


The London hotel incident aroused 
strong protest from such an _ unlikely 
quarter as Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, 
In the Wolverhampton situation, both 
national and local sympathies were pre- 
dominantly but by no means wholly with 
the opponents of the “color bar.” When 
the jimcrow dance hall’s license came up 
recently for renewal before the magis- 
trates, it was opposed by church, union 
and other groups and by the City Coun- 
cil majority (the local press sat the ar- 
gument out). The license was neverthe- 
less granted with a mild caution; the 
Scala defiantly continues in business 
with scab bands. 

The basic issue will be fought out when 
a bill to make the “color bar” illegal, 
presented by Wolverhampton’s Labor MP 
John Baird, comes up for debate in Com- 
mons. At its first reading July 8 the bill 
was cheered by Labor back-benchers, but 
the party leadership has expressed only 
general and noncommittal support. After 
the Nottingham riots, a Labor and a 
Tory MP from the city urged a curb on 
non-white immigration. 


KNIVES AND SKINS: Jimcrow has not 
yet got a claw-hold upon British life, but 
the danger is increased by the rising un- 
employment with consequent “harden- 
ing” toward colored applicants for jobs. 
What is peculiar to the situation here is 
that opposing forces within the govern- 
ment itself are potentially strong. While 
Tories will stall legislative action by pre- 
tending the danger doesn’t exist, the 
Colonial Office’s Welfare Service, and 
district race-relations welfare officers, 
paid by local authorities but “steered” 
by the Service, can wield limited indirect 
influence against jimcrow. 

When dance halls complain that Ne- 
groes dancing with white women lead to 
violence by “teddy boys” armed with 
knives, the Service’s position is that “it’s 
up to you to maintain order by keeping 
out people with knives, not people with 
darker skins.” Staffed by colored people, 
the Service shows no sign of falling asleep 
at the switch, but the need for legislation 
is becoming clear. 


Ivo S. Souza of the Welfare Service, a 
West Indian, told the GUARDIAN at 
the Colonial Office: “Nothing will pre- 
vent recurrence of racial discrimination 
‘incidents’ unless public opinion comes 
out squarely against it, That is the es- 
sence of our problem.” 


A GUN ON MATSU, WITH THE MAINLAND IN FULL VIEW 





Just imagine this pointed at New York from Long Island... 


The Quemoy story 


(Continued fram Page 1) 


It also alerted Air and Naval forces © 


in Okinawa and the Philippines and sent 
the aircraft carrier Midway from Hawali 
to join the Seventh Fleet (the news leak- 
ed out after three days). The Essex and 
the Midway raised to six the number of 
carriers with the Seventh Fleet. The First 
Marine Air Wing went from Japan to 
Formosa. Commanders of the Seventh 
Fleet and the 13th Air Force sped to 
Taipei for operational talks with the 
commander of the U.S. forces in For- 
mosa, 


DULLES WARNS: On Aug. 29, Wash- 
ington released the reported text of a 
Peking broadcast to the commander and 
deputy commanders of Chiang’s forces in 
Quemoy. The broadcast declared the is- 
lands’ defense to be hopeless and ex- 
pressed Peking’s determination “to lib- 
erate Formosa, a territory of the father- 
land, as well as the offshore islands.” It 
said that “the landing in Quemoy is im- 
minent” and urged Chiang’s commander 
to surrender or “lead your soldiers in a 
revolt,” in which case “the people will 
excuse you in accordance with our fixed 
policy.” Formosa was reported to have 
suppressed news of the broadcast. 


In an unusually swift comment, the 
U.S. State Dept. “took note of the broad- 
cast,” and repeated Dulles’ warning that 
an attack by Peking on Quemoy would 
be “highly hazardous”; it accused China 
of “militarism and agressive expansion- 
ism.” The last comment was extraordi- 
nary since even Chiang concedes that 
Formosa and the offshore islands are 
integral parts of China. 


TRUMAN’S LEGACY: The U.S., in fact, 
has for nearly a decade preserved Chiang 
in Formosa as the “real ruler” of the 
Chinese people. By this maneuver, Wash- 
ington has been able to control an extra 
vote with veto power in the UN Security 
Council, to intervene in Asian affairs to 





| Phoenix skipper faces two-year term | 


FEDERAL COURT in Honolulu on 

Aug. 26 found anthropologist Earle 
L. Reynolds guilty on a felony charge. 
The felony consisted of Reynolds’ hav- 
ing sailed his ketch, the Phoenix, on 
July 2 into a 390,000-mile restricted Pa- 
cific Ocean area set aside by Washing- 
ton as a nuclear-testing zone. With his 
wife and son and a Japanese crew mem- 
ber from Hiroshima he had been on 
his way from Hawaii to Japan when he 
decided to defy the restrictions as a 
moral protest against the Bomb tests and 
in defense of freedom of the seas. 

The jury in Honolulu deliberated 214 
hours. Reynolds faces a maximum sen- 
tence of two years in prison and a fine 
of $5,000. He said last week that he would 
consult with his Washington attorney, 
Joseph L. Rauh, before deciding on an 
appeal. The address of the Phoenix De- 


fense Fund is P.O. Box 5199, Honolulu, 
T.H. 

IN OLD CHEYENNE: Four other per- 
sons who made a moral protest against 
weapons of destruction were arrested 


and found guilty last week of trespassing _ 


in Cheyenne, Wyo. They were Erica En- 
zer, 32, of Chicago, John White of Lans- 
downe, Pa., Ellanor Calkins, 22, and the 
Rev. Theodore Olson, 26, of Allsington, 


- Pa. They were seeking peacefully to per- 


suade construction workers to leave their 
jobs at the new Atlas inter-continental 
ballistics missile site near Cheyenne. 

All four said they would sit out their 
$100 fines in jail at the rate of $1 a day. 
Mrs. Calkins’ husband Kenneth was run 


- down by a bulldozer the week before and 


suffered a broken pelvis. The address of 
the Cheyenne Anti-Missile Protest Com- 
mittee is 2103 Carey Ave., Cheyenne. 


protect and expand its economic and 
political interests, and to retard the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the Asian 
countries under the guise of saving them 
from “communist aggression.” 

For four years from 1950—when Pres- 
ident Truman sent the Seventh Fleet to 
the Formosa Strait to prevent China’s 
unification—Washington debated wheth- 
er to fight to maintain Chiang’s control 
over Quemoy, Matsu and other offshore 
islands. In September, 1954, President 
Eisenhower prevented Dulles, Adm. Rad- 
ford and the top brass from precipitating 
a war with China over Quemoy. 

In February, 1955, Dulles astutely pi- 
loted his Formosa policy successfully 
through Congress. Congress sanctioned a 
mutual defense treaty with Chiang, and 
gave the President the authority to de- 
cide whether Quemoy and other offshore 
islands, in addition to Formosa, came 
under the protection of the American 





eagle. It was this authority the Presi- 
dent and Dulles seemed close to invoking 
last week. 


NEW SITUATION: But the Administra- 
tion seemed blind to the sharp changes 
in the international situation, which 
have made its Formosa policy obsolete. 
China today is a major power, and rec- 
ognized.-as such by most of the world. 
Its influence is no longer confined to 
Asia but is felt in international affairs 
with or. without its physical representa- 
tion. - 

After a conference in Peking, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev discarded the idea 
of a summit conference under the aus- 
pices of the UN Security Council. As he 
later told Adlai Stevenson: “Will I sit 
down at the same table with that polit- 
ical corpse, Chiang Kai-shek? No, I will 
never do it.” All countries except the U.S. 
agree that such momentous international 
issues as suspension of nuclear tests, dis- 
armament and cooperative economic de- 
velopment would be fruitless without Chi- 
na’s participation. 


A LONE STAND: It is evident that Pek- 
ing is determined to assert its rightful 
place in world affairs. If it decides to 
eliminate hostile forces from the offshore 
islands—and even to restore China’s 
unity by recovering Formosa—few will 
question its right to do so. Moscow has 
warned it would support Peking in its 
claim to the islands. 

If Dulles goes to the brink over Que- 
moy, he will have little support from his 
allies. Every time the brink-of-war pol- 
icy has been applied, the U.S. has lost 
additional allies. In the Middle East fi- 
asco, only Macmillan and de Gaulle sided 
with Dulles, Against China, the U.S. 
would stand alone. 
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HARRY GOLDEN’S ‘ONLY IN AMERICA’ 





A prophet with honor 


N A COUNTRY that has been notori- 
ously tough on non-conformists these 
past ten years, the South would seem the 
least likely place for a free-wheeling 
humanist to set up shop and start circu- 
lating unpopular ideas. When the human- 
ist turns out to be not only a Yankee, but 
the Jewish son of immigrant parents, 
only the most credulous would grant him 
much chance of success among a people 
wracked with excessive pride of race, 
religion and ancestry. 

Yet Harry Golden has managed this 
minor miracle. Fifteen years ago he be- 
gan publishing The Carolina Israelite in 
Charlotte, N.C. Today this monthly com- 
pendium of exceptional views, incidental 
intelligence and philosophical meander- 
ing is one of the few remaining and most 
successful specimens of personal jour- 
nalism in the country. 


A MAN OF CURIOSITY: Now Harry 
Golden has put much of the best material 


from The Carolina Israelite between the 
covers of a book, Only In America,* and 
the reasons for his success are readily ap- 
parent. 

Golden loves good books and all sorts 
of people and obviously can never get 
enough of either. With a light touch and, 
we should imagine, a twinkling eye, he 
turns on them an insatiable curiosity, a 
spate of hurrahs where they deserve it 
and, when he considers it called for, a 
kind of benign, jocular criticism. 

Many of the most appealing pieces in 
Only In America are the author’s nostal- 
gic recollections of life in the Jewish im- 
migrant society of New York’s Lower 
East Side. The family expedition to buy 
junior a bar mitzvah suit is a gem of its 
kind. In this and other essays a rich fam- 
ily and community life is portrayed with 
a fine mixture of wit and reverence. 


THE LOST TRIBES: The Golden pen 
can bite, too. His vertical Negro plan, 


baby plan and carry-the-books plan 
commend ridicule as an effective (and 
seldom-used) weapon against segrega- 
tion. And no one will miss the point of 
his explanation of the whereabouts of 





Seaman in Labor Advocate, Reading 


LESSON ONE 









the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel: that they 
“have been lying low waiting for the 
time when the coast is clear.” 


Political focus? It’s hard to say just 
what Harry Golden’s is. In his youth he 
was a Morris Hillquit socialist and Carl 
Sandburg calls him a man “who is also 
slightly leftish, and out of jail, and loves 
the Family of Man.” The point is that 
he’s just as ‘“‘old-fashioned” in the most 
wholesome of ways as he is venturesome 
and radical. He says, in fact, that he ad- 
vocates “just a few old ideas; we do not 
need any new ones.” 


FEATS AND FOIBLES: The writing is 
not always deft but it is hardly ever dull. 
Whether it’s a dissertation on Shake- 
speare, the author’s. explanation of why 
people from other planets refuse to visit 
Earth, or Cato’s cure for hangover (five 
or six raw cabbage leaves), the reader 
will find a lot to delight him, a bit of a 
challenge, and nothing to offend in this 
first book of Harry Golden, the roly-poly, 
cigar-chomping observer of man’s feats 
and foibles. —Louis E. Burnham 
*ONLY IN AMERICA, by Harry Golden 

with a foreword by Carl Sandburg, The 

World Publishing Co., N.Y. 317 pp., $4. 












NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL 


Children Adults 
PIANO - VOICE - HARP - GUITAR - STRINGS 
WOODWINDS - BRASS - PERCUSSION 
THEORETICAL SUBJECTS 
FOLK MUSIC DEPT. - JAZZ DEPT. 
CHORUSES FOR CHILDREN, TEEN-AGERS, ADULTS 
For Children 
PREPARATORY DEPT. ~- ‘“‘CHILDREN’S THEATRE” - DANCE 


REGISTER NOW 
18 West 74th St. N.Y. 23 TR 3-2761 





CATALOGUE 























WE WENT TO MOSCOW 
TO BUY AND SELL 


O USE KIDDING OURSELVES—or you. Business has been 

bad, is bad, and looks like it’s going to continue to be bad. 
And so we went to Moscow—to buy motor scooters and to sell 
surgical instruments—and to look for new ideas, 


From a financial point of view, we have to consider the 
trip a failure. We came back with no definite orders, although 
samples of surgical instruments were left for consideration. As 
for the motor scooters, the U.S.S.R. cannot at present produce 
enough both for export and their.own needs. 


But despite these seemingly negative results we cannot 
call the trip a failure because we brought back many new 
thoughts and ideas. And if we can succeed in incorporating 
one of these ideas in managing our store, we know our business 
will improve. That is the practice of “friendly human relations.” 


For many years STANDARD BRAND has taken pride in 
its good relations with its customers (many have become per- 
sonal friends). We have practiced no high-pressure selling— 
courteous behavior—reserved friendliness—and even gratui- 
tous therapy for the irrational. And yet compared to the 
warmth displayed by the Russians toward us, we realize how 
inadequate we were sometimes. (Even Adlai Stevenson in his 
current series in the N.Y. Times did not emphasize enough the 
friendly feeling Russians display toward visitors.) : 


And so, in the hopes that we can shortly have the “queues” 
in our store like those in GUM and other Moscow stores, we 
pledge ourselves to treat all who enter our door—Republicans, 
Socialists, Democrats, Communists, Liberals, Trotzkyists, Veg- 
etarians, even those asking to make change for a phone call— 
with the kindest consideration and friendliness possible. 


We could not bring back souvenirs for all our thousands 
of friends and customers, but do come to our store and allow 
us to light your cigarette or pipe with a Russian match. 


‘ -, Buy YOUr BEST Buyct stanpARD 


fandard Brand 


143 4 AVE.(13 & 14ST.) N.Y.3 ‘GR 3-7819 - 


Washing Machines ® Radios ¢ All Household Appliances 
Budget Prices © Courteous Service * Air Conditioned 
FREE: 1 hr. parking on all sales 




















ON THE LAST LAP 


The Ind.-Socialist 
Petition Campaign 


Needs Every 


Hour You 
Can Spare! 


To help process more 
than 24,000 petition 
signatures collected to 
date. 

WORK AT CAMPAIGN 

HEADQUARTERS, 
799 Broadway (‘at 11 St.), Rm. 
242. Phone: GR 3-2141. Open 
weekdays 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
OR AT 
YOUNG SOCIALIST 
ALLIANCE 
144 2nd Av. (at 9 St.) Phone: 
GR 5-7920. Open every day 
including Sunday, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m, — Food served eve- 
nings and brunch on Sunday. 
@ 


There is also a need for 
last minute canvassing 
to reach the 30,000 
goal we need to make 
the petitions challenge- 
proof. 
e 

DEADLINE FOR ALL THIS 
WORK IS MONDAY, SEPT. 8 


UNITED 
INDEPENDENT-SOCIALIST 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

799 B'’way, N.Y. 3—GR 3-2141 


RESORTS 





A FREE VACATION AT CHAITS? 


Is Max out of his mind? The poor fellow must be sick, 
sick, sick. First, the air-conditioned dining room . . . then, 
the new all-weather tennis court . the new volley ball 
court . . . the new swimming pool float . . AND NOW: A 
NEW INTRODUCTORY BONUS! 

(1) For your very first visit to Chaits, 10% off on the to- 
tal bill for the whole family! (2) For old timers (anyone who 
served time here before): 10% off your total bill for EACH 
family you introduce to Chaits! (3) Max will positively not 
pay you. He’s not that sick. So don’t bring up more than 10 
families at a time. 1 to 10 families will net you 10%-100% 
off. Try to be satisfied with that. (4) This insane offer is good 
for the full month of September, INCLUDING ROSH HASHA- 
NAH WEEKEND! (5) All discounts will be figured on the low, 
low September rates: 

Weekly, $42.50 up, 4-Day Rosh Hashanah W’kend $30 up, kids less. 

We may be crazy but we are perfectly serious. So hurry 
up, make reservations and bring your friends (even in-laws). 

EXCITING ROSH HASHANAH WEEKEND PROGRAM 


Day Camp. Folk Dancing. Cocktail Party. SPECIAL FEATURE: Dr. Rebeces 
G. Liswood will lecture on “Sexual Harmony in Marriage.” 


Chaits, in Beautiful Accord, N. Y. Tel. Kerhonkson 8316 or 3758 


















Northward Heo! 
To Camp Lafond 
You Must Go! 


Deep in the heart of the ! auren- 
tians, just 100 mi. n. of Montreal 


Spend Rosh Hashona 
Weekend, Sept. 12-1 


CAMP 
MIDVALE 


Rates: $40 a week (including WANAQUE, N. J. 
food), $35 the second week, 85 miles from N.Y.C. 
2/3 rates for children under 12. e 


Rustic Atmosphere 
Log cabins, lakes, summer sports, 
children’s attendant. 
Inter-racial 


Art Exhibition. Paintings by James 


Conroy Yeargans—to Aug. 29. modations. Ne tipping. 








rT. 
ns WINGDALE 








JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion etc. 

799 Broadwav—N.Y.C. 8, (11 8t.) 

GR 5-3826 





Write: Daniels, Camp Lafond, 
L’Annonciation, County Labelle, e 
Quebec. Entertainment. 
Excellent traditional meals. 
e 


INTERRACIAL 
Phone: TErhune 5-2160 


h 
6 


$25 for + days in private accom- 








Open Through Sept. 
Sun. Steak Dinner, $3. All Bports 
WEEKLY RATES: $45 to $60 
507 Sih Ave. N.Y. Office. YU 6-6810 


Lodge New" york 








FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 
MOVING @ RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


13 EB. ith &t. GR 77-2457 


near 8rd Av. 


.Give This Paper 
$ 


| 





tainment, social, folk 
square danc., instr. 





Golf, all sports. 
DE 2-4578 (NYC) — Ellenville 5 





_ToA Friend 


Fe ON-THE-LAKE 
w WINGDALE 6, N.Y. RESERVE FOR ROSH HASHONAH 
a JEWISH HOLIDAYS 
4 days, $29, 2 days, $15 






2 hr. drive on Thruway 
from NYC. Clay tennis 
courts, all sports, enter- 


& 
in 


painting, arts & crafta. 


02 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 








from “The World of Books” 


“BETTER BOOKS” 
at the 


JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP 
100 E. 16 Bt. New York 3, 











GR 38-1782 








‘ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 at 8 P.M. 
HADJI TEMPLE, 118 E. Utica St. Adm. Free 
HEAR 


Annette Rubinstein Dr. Lonnie Cross 
Independent - Socialist 


Harold Davies 


Prominent British La- 
bor Party MP, organ- 


Outstanding Negro ed- 
candidate for Lt. Gov- ucator from Atlanta 


iser of H-bomb pro- ernor, author, edu- University and active 
test march on Alder- cator, editor of the participant in the 
maston, author of speeches and writings struggle for integra- 


“Death Stands At At- of Vito Marcantonio, 
tention,” a pretest “I Vote My Con- 
against H-bomb tests. science.” 


tion and equality now 
taking place in the 
South. 
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BOSTON 





MAROLD DAVIES, British Labor Party 
Member of Parliament, Leader in 


“Victory for Socialism Group” and 
ROBERT GUSSNER, Ex. Diréctor, New 
England Fellowship of Reconciliation 


SPEAK ON 
“FOR PEACE—AGAINST NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS” 
Wed., Sept. 17, 8 p.m. at Community 
Church, 565 Boylston. Ausp: Boston 
Labor Forum. Adm. 90c. 





Chicago 





SCOTT NEARING REPORTS on his trip 
to USSR, China. Fri., Sept. 19, 8:15 p.m. 
Hall B-3, 32 W. Randolph. 90c. Chicago 
Coun. American-Soviet Friendship. 


Detroit 


I. L. PERETZ SCHOOL 
In order to foster a sense of pride in 
the Jewish people, our Sunday program 
emphasizes the history of the Jews, the 
study of Jewish customs, traditions and 
literature, and includes an elementary 
acquaintance with the Yiddish language. 
School opens Sept. 7, 10 a.m. at 10235 W. 
Seven Mile Rd. For information & regis- 
tration call Flora Hommel, DI 1-3816. 











CARL HAESSLER 70th Birthday Party 
Sat., Sept. 20, 7 p.'m., Plymouth Local 
UAW Hall, 11731 Mt. Elliott. Entertain- 
ment, Buffet. For reservations write: 
Committee, 10847 Hart, Huntington 
Woods, Michigan. 











Los Angeles 





SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL- 
ISM. Fall Session. 

Sun., Sept. 14, 10:30 a.m. Milton Wolfe, 
“The History of American Trotzkyism.”’ 
€ sessions. 

Sun., Sept. 14, 12-noon: Oscar G. 
Coover: ‘“Man’s Worldly Goods,” an 
Economie Interpretation of History. 6 
sessions. 

Forum Hall, 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


1702 E. 4 St. 
AN 9-4953. 





ANNUAL PEOPLE'S WORLD PICNIO 
Sunday, Sept. 14, at Croatian-American 
Park, 330 S. Ford Blvd. From 10 a.m. 
on. Cultural Program: Shirley Thomp- 
son, interpretive dancing to spirituals 
sung by Paul Robeson; Los Paisanos, 
Mexican guitar players and vocalists; 
Jewish folk songs; folk dancing for ev- 
erybody. Professional child care. FOODS 
OF ALL NATIONALITIES. Adm. 60c, 
children free. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insert‘sn. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
Nationai Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 














New York 


THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Herbert Aptheker, Director) 
will offer 25 new classes 
in economics, history, the arts, 
philosophy, and Marxist theory, 
for 7 weeks, beginning Oct. 6, 
at its new location—80 East 11 St. 
@ No previous study needed @ 
write or call: Fac. of Soc. Sci., 
Rm 227, 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 








PUT SOCIALIST CURMUDGEON KOP- 
YEKSMITH ON THE BALLOT! SPECIAL 
PETITION MOBILIZATION Sat.) Sun., 
and Mon., Sept. 6, 7, 8, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Canvassers will be dispatched from e 
cialist Heaven, 323 E. 8 St., Apt. 5-D. 





Metropolitan Fraternal Club presents 
Fri., Sept. 5, 8:30 p.m. Adm. free. 
MARTHA MILLET 
A people’s poet 


Adelphi Hall, 74 Sth Ave. New York 


CLASSIFIED 








General 





WANTED—ACRES IN SO. CALIFORNIA 
and persons to put up $100 each to buy 
them—for a cooperative village where 
production for use is carried on, as far 
as possible. 

G. H. BLANCHARD, 655—1st Place 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
other personalized items on _ request. 
W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., P.O. 
Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





WRITERS! SHORT PLAYS with social 
content wanted. Royalties. Touring Art- 
ists Group, 5907 4 Av., Los Angeles 
43, Calif. 





Seattle 
LOUISE PETTIBONE SMITH 
Sat., Sept. 20, 6 p.m. 
Washington Hall, 14th & East Fir 

Turkey dinner with all the trimmings. 
$1 donation requested. Auspices: Wash- 
ington Comm. for Protection of the 
Foreign Born. 





PROF. 





San Francisco 


AMIGOS AMERICANOS 
Gitt merchandise direct from old Mexico. 
Handmade doll in wide flowing typical 
skirt. White-faced. Turn upside down to 
reveal dark Indian maiden in colorful 
costume. 15". Postpaid $5. Money back 
° pledge. C. Molgota, Juarez 551 

Guadalajara, Mexico. 





Resorts 





“INSIDE THE U.S.S.R.” 
JUDGE STANLEY MOFFATT, with color 
film, taken May & June, 1958. FRI., 
SEPT. 12, 8 p.m. 150 Golden Gate Av. 
Auspices: American-Russian Institute. 





HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Beautiful countryside, 
bathing, sports, continental cuisine, mo- 
dern accomodations. REASONABLE. Open 
all year. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W 





LOS ANGELES 





FRIDAY, SEPT. 26, 8 P.M. 
Donation $1. 


a Socialist America.” 


L.A. Eastside Guardian Committee presents 
A SYMPOSIUM 


“Toward A Socialist America” 


SPEAKERS: 
“Socialism No Longer A Utopia” 

— Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
“The Artist and Social Change” 

— John Howard Lawson 


“Public Power Step to Socialism” 
— Reuben W. Borough 


CELESTE STRACK, Chairman 


@ The three speakers are co-authors (with 12 others) of the book, “Toward 
Paper-bound copies at $1.50, or Special Offer of Guard- 
jan bub or renewal and the book for $5.50 at Community Pharmacy, 2331 
Brooklyn Av., L.A. Phone: AN 8-7777. 


City Terrace Cultural Center 
3875 City Terrace Drive 





SPRING MT. HOUSES, Jeffersonville, NY 

Thruway. Beautiful surroundings, ani- 
mals. Ideal for families. Private lake 
swimming, sports, TV. Adults, $40; chil- 
dren $20 up. Schwartz, Jeffersonville 
290 or N.Y.C. evenings OL 5-6971. 





BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
New York City via thruway. Scenic 
eountry. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 


some food. Homegrown vegetables. 
vate trout-stocked lake. 
Swimming. Social Hall. 
games. Folder. Phone: 
PINECREST, West Cornwall, Conn. A 
most relaxing vacation on the Housa- 
tonic River. Cabins with fireplaces and 
pvt. showers. Delicious food, near sum- 
mer theaters and Tanglewood. Diana é& 
Abe Berman, ORleans 2-6678. Weekends 
$9 & $10 per day. Low Sept. rates. 


Pri- 
Free boating. 

Indoor-Outdoor 

Wallkill 3-2214. 








Books and Publications 

International Socialist Review 
E SUMMER ISSUE: 

“Really Beat?” The first generation to 
come of age in the atomic era takes 
a look at the world into which it was 
born, If your newsstand has sold out, 
send 50c for a copy. 116 University Pl., 
New York 3, N.Y. 





NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 








DIAMOND NEEDLES—A worn neédle 
ruins records. Preserve records with e 
new diamond needle. Just advise car- 
tridge number and model of phono- 
graphs. $25. value. SPEC. $7.95. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. (at 14 
St.) 1 hr. free parking. GR 3-7819. 





ALUMINUM STORM WINDOWS 
doors, jalousies, awnings, screening. 
Discount to Guardian readers. 

E & B Installations 
LU 17-0779 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
‘II1URE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 





N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
Y 8-6010 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
WH 8-4788 
SERVICES 





IELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 





Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-08]3 





MARCEL PAINTERS 





Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 
MAILING, FPHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: NOW BOOKING 
FALL AND WINTER FUNCTIONS. Serv- 
ice anywhere in the greater metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


SALES SERVICE ALL TYPES 


BROOKLYN — GE 4-4228 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST coverage for 
the LEAST payment. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., N.Y.. 17, MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accl- 
dent, theft, etc. insurance placed. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem 


CHICAGO 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 


AT LAST AVAILABLE! 


PAUL ROBESON'S 
NEW RECORD-VANGUARD 

PROGRESSIVE BOOK SHOP 
1806 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 53 








CHICAGOAN 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS — LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 8S. WELLS STREET 


Phone 








Annual People’s World Picnie 
SUN., SEPT. 14 from 10 a.m. on 


at 330 S. FORD BOULEVARD 
Cultural Program: Negro, Mexican, 
Jewish Folklore. Folk Dancing. Child 
care. Food of all nationalities. 


Adm, @0¢.—Children free, 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bidg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 56-1107 
Between Fairfax 4& Crescent Hts. 








IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
professional service 
plus personal interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 














H T WILL COST TAXPAYERS of Boerne, Tex., $4,000 a year to 


educate two pupils in their community. Because the children. are 
Negroes they were not accepted in the elementary school. As a re- 
sult the County School Board will either have to provide transpor- 
tation to and from a Negro school or hire third and fourth grade 


teachers for the children. What price jimcrow? 


The Illinois 


American Legion has asked that a moratorium be declared on com- 
, mitting patients to mental hospitals until an investigation is made 
to see if mental health programs are “infiltrated by socialistic and 


subversive elements.” 


California residents may be cheered to 


learn that the governor of Baja California, Mexico, has offered sanc- 


tuary to Americans if an H-bomb war starts. 


. The latest Hol- 


lywood horror film, titled “The Fly,” is about a “man” who, because 
of atomic mutation, has the body of a human and the head of a 
fly. Punch line on ads for the movie reads: “The fly that was buz- 
zing around the house had once been her loving husband.” 


ACCORDING TO DANTON WALKER, columnist for the N.Y. Daily 
News, the big oil companies are “burned up over the new tax ruling 
which makes it impossible for them to claim as deduction the fees 
paid for ‘influence’ in foreign countries which runs into millions 


annually.” . 


. The Los Angeles City Animal Regulation Commis- 


sion is looking for a “skunk tracker” to help rid the city of a 


polecat invasion. 


. Oklahoma City policeman H. D. Bayless is 


well qualified for the job. When he got a call from a housewife com- 
plaining that a skunk had parked himself in her garage, Bayless 
backed his car into the garage, left the motor running, closed the 
door and took a walk around the block. When he returned the skunk 


was asphyxiated. 


Reader A. Robert Kaufman of Baltimore 


writes that in discussing business conditions a friend told him: “I 
don’t worry about the recession—I lost all my money during the 


boom.” 


THE PROPER EARL OF VERULAM resigned as president of the 
British Cremation Society in protest against the merger of the Lon- 
don Cremation Co. with the Amalgamated Tobacco Corp. He de- 


scribed the arrangement as “quite improper.” 


In equally bad 


form to John Taylor, editor of Tailor and Cutter, a gentleman’s 
fashion magazine in London, is the decision of the BBC to allow 
television announcers to wear business suits instead of dinner jack- 


ets on evening programs. 


The Air Force is testing a nuclear 


ramjet engine capable of sending an aircraft 60 miles up at 5,000 
r iles an hour at Jackass Flats, Nev. .. . Catello Sacchetti of Naples, 
Italy, who volunteered to serve on the first American space trip to 
the moon, may not get to go at all. His wife, unhappy over long sep- 
arations, checked with Italy’s passport office and found that a 
man needs his wife’s approval to go abroad alone. However, pass- 
port officials were uncommitted on whether the moon was consid- 
ered “abroad.” In addition, each Italian passport must list the coun- 
tries the bearer is entitled to visit. Here, they said, Parliament would 
have to pass a law recognizing the moon as an “authorized country” 


before they would issue a passport. 


OF ENGLAND’S “ANGRY YOUNG MEN” columnist Hedda Hopper 
says: “I’m sick of all of them sitting around yapping. Why don’t 
they get out and get a job instead of beating their gums about the 


rich?” 


. To some Americans you just can’t compete peacefully 


with the Russians. In the tin industry, for example, the Tin Coun- 
cil, a cartel of American, British and Dutch. firms, sets the world 
price. When the U.S.S.R. began exporting tin, they were invited to 
join the Council but declined. Now the Council is complaining be- 
cause the Russians are selling tin below the “fixed” price. In book 
publishing, Publishers’ Weekly reports that in Africa and Asia the 
Russians are selling books in English at lower prices than the British 
or Americans—-and many of the books are by American and British 
authors such as Dickens, Hemingway, Thackeray and Hawthorne. 


—Robert E Light 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431, 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
1156. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING—GEN’L TRUCKING 
Special rates to mountain resorts. 
CALL ANY TIME—OLinville 2-6795 





AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
5 Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics.1 Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





INSTRUCTION 


LILLY POPPER. Children, adults. Prep- 
aratory plano, piano, theoretical sub- 
jects. Special work with ‘‘monotones” és 














“unmusical.”’” Head of Piano Dept. 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL, 18 W. 
74 St. TR 17-3993. 

VALENTINA LITVINOFF 

classes 
DANCE-BODY ALIGNMENT 
Children Audlts 
Dance & Dram Center, 100 W. 13 St. 
OR 5-9518; AL 5-7562 
FOR RENT 

WASH. HTS. Furnished Room. Front 
large. Elev. bldg. Moderate rent. Call 


AU 6-4076 after 6 p.m., Sun. 10-2 p.m. 
Convenient to IND & IRT subways. 





NEW YORK 








SATURDAY, SEPT. 13 


YOU ARE INVITED TO A 
GUARDIAN PICNIC 
IN WESTCHESTER 


CALL OR 3-3800 
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THE SCENE AT THE MOSCOW AIRPORT WHEN ROBESON’S JET CAME IN 





If you find the flowers, uou’ll spot Paul somewhere underneath them 








A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


just released — in High Fidelity sound — a 12” long playing album by 


PAUL ROBESON 





This is a Vanguard Control recording 
employing especially designed tape re- 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


The first Robeson album in five years! 


Recorded in ideal studio conditions just before his 
world tour by Vanguard Records. 


Thirteen songs with chorus and orchestra accom- 
paniment; Harriet Wingreen, piano. 


Sold in stores at $4.95 


GBS SPECIAL: $3.95 


corders, microphones and amplifiers to @ WATER BOY 
produce masters which embody a fre- 
quency response covering the entire @ SHENANDOAH 
range of human hearing and which em- 
brace the full gamut of vocal sonorities, @ DEEP RIVER 
@ JOHN BROWN'’S BODY 
@ JERUSALEM 
@ LONDONDERRY (Danny Boy) 
Amount 
@ SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A 





MOTHERLESS CHILD 





GET ON BOARD, LITTLE 
CHILDREN 





@ THE HOUSE | LIVE IN 





@ LOCH LOMOND 





@ DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH 





THINE EYES 
@ JOSHUA FOUGHT THE 








City 


NEWSPAPER 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 


Name Eri taT Terr rere 


BATTLE OF JERICHO 
@ ALL THROUGH THE NICHT 


A WORD TO THE WISE: Al- 
thougn we have a good initial 
supply, with the great demand 
for Robeson records our stock 
may soon be depleted. If you 
really want this album and 
don't want to wait for a re- 
pressing, ORDER NOW. 


PPE P PIPL OLLI LLP LOL LOL PCC LELOBS 


Other Albums 
PLP LEP OPLELLELPLLOROLOLCLOCEEROS 
THE WEAVERS at Home, on Tour 
or at Carnegie Hall. 
MARTHA SCHLAMME, — 
Songs of Many Lands. 
PETE SEEGER with Sonny Terry at 
Carnegie Hall. 

ALL 12” (33-1/3 rpm.) 

List price: $4.95 CBS pr., $3.95. 


TOTAL 





Please make checks 
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SPECTATOR-& 


‘Ochen rad! Polrobson’ 


Special to the Guardian 

MOSCOW 
(The following story was written by a correspondent who accome- 
panied the Robeson party on the journey from London to Moscow.) 
LL THE WAY FROM LONDON the excitement mounted. On the 
jet airliner (TU 104) which left from Brussels, in the front cab- 
jn reserved for VIP’s Soviet passengers thrust Russian newspapers 
at Paul and Eslanda Robeson with their photos and welcoming ar- 
ticles. During the ride Paul had to pass his green passport around 
and everyone examined it. Then they showed theirs and asked for 
Eslanda’s and laughed happily. At the end of the 3!4-hour trip (“I’m 

for jets,” Paul said) all the passengers asked for an autograph, 
The crowd at the Moscow airport waved bouquets of gladiolus 
and roses, snapped pictures and swept aside the official greeting 
party. The Minister of Culture, whose guests the Robesons are, fi- 
nally made his way forward. “Welcome, welcome, Paul Robeson,” 
said Minister Mikhailov. “Ochen rad!” (I’m very glad.) In the party 
were the noted singer Koslovsky, the writer Polevoi and many other 
leading cultural figures, all shaking hands in welcome, as 100 re- 
porters and press photographers milled about. Within minutes the 

Robesons were all but enveloped in a sea of flowers. 


ROM THAT MOMENT ON, every move the Robesons made in 

Moscow was reported and photographed. Wherever they went 
they were mobbed; people asking for his autograph, climbing autos 
and trees to catch a glimpse of Paul. At the Hotel Metropole, the 
maids and waiters and all the personnel lined the halls to greet him 
as he went out. 

In the evening of his first day there was an hour-long TV show. 
He sang the Ukrainian “Dark Night” in Russian with Koslovsky. He 
sang the old favorites (“Curly Headed Baby” is a prime favorite in 
Moscow). Seven million people in the Moscow area saw and heard 
him talk about his home, his family and his musical theories. ‘Things 
are better for the Negroes in America,” he said, “but there’s still 
plenty to struggle for.” He would go home and come again, he said, 
and his son and daughter-in-law and their two children would come 
too. He was warm and relaxed and almost never lost his broad smile. 

Eslanda spoke her happiness and told of her brother, a circus 
performer in Moscow, who is now retired and living in Gorki. 


T THE CONCERT the following Sunday at the Sports Stadium, 
17,000 people turned out. The concert had been sold out on 24 
hour’s notice. Ten little Pioneers rushed up and covered their “Pole 
robeson” with flowers, and a bearded old revolutionary high up in 
the arena, called for cheers for the “fighter for peace.” He recited 
the closing speech from Othello (“I have done the state some serv- 
ice ...”). He spoke half in Russian and half in English and that 
tickled the crowd even more. Like many of his audience, he was 
moved to tears by the reception. ; 

He has been interviewed by reporters from scores of countries, 
seen the children of Negroes who came to live in the Soviet Union 
long ago, visited old friends and made countless new ones. News- 
papermen told this reporter repeatedly what an experience it was 
to talk to him, and there is no question that everyone he meets feels 
the warmth and love for people that he radiates. Everyone here re- 
gards his passport victory as a victory for the downtrodden every- 
where. 

As he and Eslanda left for Tashkent in Central Asia and the 
Afro-Asian Film Festival, there was an offer for him to film Othello, 
From Tashkent they will go on a brief concert tour of the Black Sea 
resort areas, where they also hope to get some much-needed rest. 
Then they will return to Britain for a three-month concert tour of 
the Isles. 

In truth Paul Robeson has done the state some service—his own 
state—if only they would understand. 





Guardian Jubilee Nov. 8 in L.A. 


CAN’T MAKE IT 


WOULDN'T MISS IT 
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MARK THE DATE FOR THE GUARDIAN’S 
10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
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